( editorials ) 


Harmful effects 


Minnesota's drug laws, which designate the pos- 
session or sale of marijuana as felonies punish- 
able by up to twenty years in prison, are generally 
conceded to be unnecessarily severe. There is 
good reason to believe that the legislature, recog- 
nizing the harshness of the law. may quietly re- 
duce the penalties, at least for possession. 

Two recent events, however, indicate that the 
legislature would be wise to review both the en- 
forcement and application of the marijuana laws. 
The first is the tragic death of Mark Salzer, a 1 9- 
year-old resident of the West Bank who was 
fatally shot by an undercover Hennepin County 
deputy* sheriff attempting to arrest him for selling 
marijuana. White leaving a full investigation of 
the incident to the Hennepin County Grand Jury, 
it may still be said that proper police behavior 
may have averted Soizer's death. 

The deputy involved in the shooting claims 
Salzer struck him from behind and that he was 
forced to shoot in self-defense. That may be true. 
But three other were waiting outside and con- 
ceivably could have offered their assistance and 
prevented the shooting. And one wonders why the 
deputy didn’t first leave the apartment and return 
later with his colleagues to identify himself and 
conduct the arrest Such a forceful police presence 
most likely would have reduced the possibility 


of resistcnce by Salzer and the other persons ar- 
rested in the raid. 

The second event involves a State Supreme 
Court ruling and brings the application of the 
law under question. The court has upheld the 
sentencing of an 18-year-old to a twenty year 
prison term, ruling that the discovery of 1/2800 
of an ounce of marijuana in the youth's clothing 
was sufficient evidence to convict him of posses- 
sion. By contrast, the Army, not known for its 
fair administration of justice, has rulod that pos- 
session of such an infinitesimal amount of any 
drug does not constitute a crime. 

As the citizens committee urging an investiga- 
tion ~of the Salzer incident suggests, a full-scale 
examination of police methods of dealing with 
drug suspects is in order. Likewise, an intensive 
reappraisal should be made of the laws themselves. 


Laosed up 

‘‘This limited operation is not an enlargement 
of the war." — State Department policy state- 
ment. 

“Well probably be coming in after you.” — 
American GI at the border shouting to South Viet- 
namese troops entering Laos. 

Meanwhile, out in space, Apollo astronaut 
Alan Shepard said Sunday: 

“It U our wish tonight that we can in some way 
contribute through our space program to better 
understanding and peace throughout the world 
and help rectify these situations.” 

We arc expecting Shepard to land in North 
Vietnam and offer his moon rocks in exchange 
for a cease-fire. 



Pigs in 
the Press 

Bv 

DOUG STONE 

Two years ago. during rise sit-in at Mor- 
rill Hall. I tried to get some film from a 
Daily photographer who had been inside 
the building when 100 while students joined 
black students in an occupation One of the 
white demonstrators would not let me take 
the film back to the Daily to be processed 
because he feared any pictures might be 
used against the demonstrators by the FBI 
or local police. At the time. I could not un- 
derstand his fears so we proceeded to smug- 
gle ihe Him out and printed a picture in the 
next day's paper 

Today that demonstrator t apprehensions 
are entirely justified, for in the past two 
yean there hus been a gradual blurring of 
the supposedly dear lines between the role 
of the police and the role of the press. To 
some members of these two institutions 
there is no longer a distinction And worse, 
to members of ihc minority community, 
students, and other activist groups, the press 
has lost much of its credibility as an inde- 
pendent agency iA Chicago Daily News re- 
porter was recently thrown out of a meeting 
of black people in Washington. D C. be- 
cause he was suspected of being un FBI in- 
former ) When that happens, and ideas are 
no longer being communicated between 
polarized demonis of society, the society 
has lost a vital ingredient What follows 
when what little exchange of ideas wc now 
have ends * 

In some cases cops have posed as news- 
men or photographers at pros conferences 
or demonstrations. In other cases, newsmen 
have coopted themselves at cops or inform- 
ers. Entire stations or news organizations 
have, in some instances, sold pan of their 
corporate souls by providing services they 
have no business providing to police organ- 
izations. And to run the full circle, there 
hove been a couple cases of police or mili- 
tary spying on the newsmen. A few specifics: 

in November I ¥68. according to the New 
York Times. Tampa policemen posed as 
newsmen and students in covering a draft 
resistance demonstration. Police Chief J.C 
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Littleton asked newsmen not to expose his 
men to the demonstrators. “You re either 
with us or with them," Littleton told report- 
ers. 

Last November, a Wichita, Kansas cop 
used press credentials when he posed as a 
photographer during Vice President Agnew s 
visit to that city. Presidential media coordi- 
nator Herb Klein, once an editor himself, 
has since apologized to local newsmen, but 
the damage had been done. 

The January issue of the Chicago Journal- 
ism Review, published by a group of ac- 
tivist reporters, exposed the impersonation 
of "FV newsmen for a non-existent station 
by two state police agents at a student pro- 
test. The director of the Illinois Bureau of 
Investigation (coincidentally, a former TV 
newsman) said he would halt the practice. 
He added, however, "If the only way to suc- 
cessfully get evidence was to impersonate a 
newsman. I'd have my agents go ahead and 
do it." 

On the now famous NBC "First Tuesday" 
last month in which the military intelligence 
network was discussed, one former agent ex- 
plained how he posed as a newsman for a 
Richmond. Va. paper and attended a Poor 
People's Campaign press conference in Wash- 
ington. D.C Chicago Journalism Review 
also reports that a Washington newsman re- 
ceived u tip that Army intelligence had pur- 
chased equipment for agents to use while 
posing ax a TV crew The Pentagon, of 
course, denied the charge. 

Things have gotten so bad in Washington 
that 28 reporters from (he Washington Star 
threatened to expose any cops caught posing 
os journalists, a position that all newsmen 
with any integrity should take. 

These are only a few instances of cops 
posing as newsmen as part of their effort to 
keep track of political activists. Anyone in- 
volved m the Movement can probably pro- 
vide a dozen more examples. The distinc- 
tion between police and the press disappears 
completely, however, when journalists or 
their organizations prostitute themselves for 
police. 

The most outrageous cases were revealed 
during the Chicago 8 trial in 1969 Louis 
Salzberg. a New York photographer and 
since 1968 the head of a photo agency that 
dealt largely with radical activities, testified 
at the trial that he had been a paid informer 
of the FBI since 1967. In 1968 the FBI 
helped him set up ihe New York Press Ser- 
vice and paid him S 10.000 to keep them well 
stocked with photos of the radical move- 


ment. In an interview with Time magazine. 
Salzberg was surprised that no editors had 
'called me up to congratulate me." Ironical- 
ly. a former aide to former Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy. Sheldon Ramsdelf. was an unknow- 
ing accomplice of Salzberg when Ramsdell 
went to work for the photo agency after the 
1968 Democratic Convention. 

Also at the “8" trial. Carl Giilman, a re- 
porter-photographer for a San Diego TV 
station, testified that he too had kept the 
FBI informed of what he considered "sub- 
versive" activities. In a "Time*' interview, 
he said he did try to keep his police and 
news work separate. What integrity! 

The Columbia Journalism Review re- 
ported in its fail issue that Houston radio 
reporter Howard Dupress, recently accom- 
panied police on a raid He was carrying a 
shotgun and acted as a spotter. Similarly, 
reporters for the Philadelphia Evening and 
Sunday Bulletin joined police in a raid on 
Black Panther headquarters. 

The Sacramento Union has a policy of 
turning over news film to the FBI. according 
to the Guild Reporter, the paper published 
by the journalists' union. 

Many papers and TV stations put up re- 
wards for the capture of criminals or spon- 
sor secret witness plans. The Detroit News 
has had such programs since 1967. Our 
own patriotic KSTP initiated such a plan 
after the bombings this summer. 

The media often provides niceties for 
police which are not considered unethical, 
but good public relations. Last summer one 
local TV station used its camera and sound 
equipment to record pictures and names of 
several young people arrested at a marijuana 
bust. WCCO-TV has let police view its films 
of demonstrations os part of a police train- 
ing program 

In considering the problem I have dis- 
cussed. it is important to note that police 
do not care and do not understand the con- 
stitutional division between government 
and the press. As a retiring university police 
chief once told me, "Reporters arc some of 
our best invest igators,” meaning that much 
information reporters gather is useful to oops. 

There are indications that police and FBI 
aren’t about to give up their undercover 
operations whether agents are posing as stu- 
dents or newsmen or the local milkman. 
Therefore, n is incumbent on the press to 
make the distinction between the media and 
police clear. This includes putting pressure 
on the government to stop using its agents 
to impersonate newsmen and insist further 


that pervasive clandestine activities of under- 
cover agents be curtailed altogether. The 
Chicago Journalism Review points out that 
Ihe press has failed to comprehend the 
broader implications of police surveillance of 
its citizens. Police as press and vice versa is 
only one aspect of a larger attack on our 
fundamental liberties and our right to pri- 
vacy. 

Newsmen cannot on the one hand scream 
about government intimidation I remember 
the outcry after Agncw s attack on the media 
in November 1969). seek protection of con- 
fidential sources, and ask for special access 
to news events, and on the other hand pussy- 
foot with the cops or FBI. If the press is to 
be independent and distinct from the govern- 
ment. it has a responsibility to hold up its 
end of the agreement. 

To date there have been only mild pro- 
tests against the types of abuses I've dis- 
cussed here Any one of the examples I've 
cited should infuriate any hard-working 
journalists, particularly those whose job it is 
to develop close contacts with the minority 
or activist communities. Good reporting de- 
pends on some sort of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. There can't be much trust when 
some reporters and news organization* 
work part-time for the local stations or paper 
and part-time for Police Gazette 

What I have written is not intended to 
make the already difficult job of reporting 
impossible for the working press. There are 
many honest, reputable, and fair reporters 
In the country and in the Twin Cities I urn 
simply pointing out some glaring wrongs 
that have occurred recently and which are 
marring the reputations of those who are trj - 
ing to do a decent job. 

When the press subverts itself, how long 
will it be before the government lends a 
hand Can the press be an effective wmch- 
dog of the government when some of its 
members and organizations, if not on the 
government payroll, are at least a subtle ex- 
tension of the government. Can a supposedly 
independent press allow itself to be infil- 
trated without raising its collective voice.’ 
Finally, can a theoretically free prcv» he con- 
sidered free and open if a large segment of 
citizens have no access to it for fear they 
are being spyed upon? These are the ques- 
tions journalists must consider in 1971 and 
beyond 

Doug Stone, managing editor ol the 
Daily In 1968-1969. has been a reporter 
tor tne St. Paul Dispatch and the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. He is a CLA senior. 
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